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No quicker method existed than to serve as vice-admiral
to the greatest sea-leader of the day. We are justified
in attributing much of the snap and vigour of the early
part of the cruise to Frobisher's energy as vice-admiral.
And for once Drake had slipped away without a
Doughty or a Borroughs to capsize his plans and foment
mutiny among his crews. He had all the advantages of
being a privateer and all the authority of a naval com-
mand. Fortune favoured him mightily. He arrived off
Vigo, having captured a Spanish ship loaded with fish
caught on the Newfoundland Banks, and proceeded at
once to attack the small town of Bayon.
The landing parties from the ships, which were an-
chored among the islands, were met by a boat from
ashore. A messenger, an English merchant of the
place, had been diplomatically sent to discover the inten-
tions of the fleet. Drake was in his galley with the
boats, and after an interview the merchant was sent
back with Captain Sampson, one of the corporals of the
field, to obtain from the governor a satisfactory answer
to two questions. First of all, Drake wished to know
"if there were any wars between Spain and England.'*
Secondly, "Why were our merchants with their goods
embarged or arrested?"
The narrative of Master Walter Biggs, who com-
manded a company of musketeers under Lieutenant-
General Carleil, which Hakluyt has incorporated in his
Foyages> is explicit upon the astonishment of the gov-
ernor and his townsmen. While Sampson was on his
errand the English forces were drawing nearer and
nearer the town. Carleil advised this course so that in
the event of hostilities they could make a sudden attack
before dark'.
The Governor's answer was a characteristic evasion
of far-away Galicia. Cut ofi by mountain ranges from
the rest of Spain, the people of the northwestern prov-